Professor  R.  L.  Armstrong 

The  Chairman-designate  of  Physics 
wins  coveted  Herzberg  Medal 


Prof.  R.L.  Armstrong,  who  will  suc- 
ceed Prof.  J.M.  Daniels  as  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  on  Jan.  1,  has 
been  awarded  the  Herzberg  Medal  for 
1973  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Physicists.  The  medal,  which  commem- 
orates the  work  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Herzberg 
of  the  National  Research  Council  of 
Canada,  later  to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Physics,  is  perhaps  the  most  coveted 
award  among  younger  physicists.  It  is 
restricted  to  persons  under  the  age  of  40. 
Dr.  Armstrong  has  been  associate  chari- 
man  of  the  Department  since  1969. 

Born  in  1935,  Robin  Armstrong  enjoys 
a distinction  shared  by  quite  a few,  now, 
in  Southern  Ontario,  of  having  spent  his 
early  years  in  three  cities,  none  of  which 
bear  the  same  name  any  more.  “I  was 
bom  in  Galt”,  he  recalls,  ‘‘grew  up  in 
Hespeler  and  went  to  school  in  Preston. 
Now,  they  are  all  Cambridge.”  He  carried 
on  his  post-doctoral  studies  in  Oxford, 
instead,  after  gaining  his  B.A.,  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto with  distinction.  In  his  first  year  he 
gained  the  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Schol- 
arship; in  his  third  year  he  gained  the 
AAAS  Scholarship,  the  H.S.  Robertson 
Prize;  the  C.A.  Chant  Scholarship,  the 
Burton  Scholarship  and  the  Ramsay 
Scholarship.  In  his  fourth  year  he  won 
the  Sir  John  Cunningham  McLennan 
Prize,  the  James  London  Gold  Medal  and 
the  First  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Scholar- 
ship. 

Armstrong  wrote  his  M.A.  thesis  on 
“The  effects  of  high  pressures  on  the 
intensities  of  infra  red  bands”  and  won  an 


open  fellowship  to  the  School  of  Grad- 
uate Studies.  In  1960,  he  was  awarded 
the  Sydney  Smith  Fellowship.  His  Ph.D. 
thesis  the.  following  year  was  on:  “The 
influence  of  foreign  gases  at  high  pres- 
sures on  the  infra  red  and  Raman  spectra 
of  carbon  monoxide,  methane  and 
methane-d4”. 

His  later  research  at  U of  T has  centred 
on  the  application  of  nuclear  quadripole 
resonance  spectroscopy  to  the  study  of 
structured  phase  transitions  in 
non-metallic  solids.  “The  change  in  struc- 
ture of  a solid  at  a particular  temperature 
is  accompanied  by  a dramatic  change  in 
some  of  the  force  constants  which  are 
responsible  for  interatomic  binding.  This 
change  is  reflected  in  a decrease  in  the 
frequency  of  a particular  vibrational 
mode  of  the  crystal  as  the  transition 
temperature  is  approached.  This  so-called 
‘soft  mode  behavior’  has  been  observed 
and  provides  a better  understanding  of 
the  mechanism  responsible  for  such  phase 
transitions.” 

His  other  research  interest  has  been  in 
the  application  of  the  technique,  of  nuc- 
lear magnetic  relaxations  to  an  investig- 
ation of  the  molecular  dynamics  of  low 
density  gases. 

While  Armstrong  believes  in  “physics 
for  physics  sake”  and  does  not  think  too 
much  about  possible  applications  of  his 
work,  he  stresses  the  fact  that  science  is 
an  unpredictable  thing.  “Technological 
advances  stem  from  a better  under- 
standing of  basic  science.”  In  his  spare 
time  he  is  very  practical  and  lists  car- 
pentering among  his  hobbies. 


Students  seeking  more  time 
for  discipline  legal  study 


The  first  step  toward  the  approval  of  a 
University  disciplinary  structure,  with 
procedures,  was  taken  by  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  of  Governing  Council 
on  Tuesday. 

Since  last  February,  several  drafts  of 
the  proposed  structure  have  been  pre- 
pared, first  by  separate  task  forces  of  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Internal  Affairs  Committee,  and,  finally, 
by  a joint  task  force  of  the  two  groups.  It 
was  the  draft  of  the  joint  task  force  that 
was  before  the  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee this  week.  In  June,  Governing 
Council  approved  in  principle  the  draft 
proposals  of  the  two  committees  which 
became  the  base  for  the  final  detailed 
draft. 

When  the  chairman.  Prof.  J.E.  Dove, 
asked  if  members  of  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  had  any  questions  to  ask 
before  discussion  of  the  draft  took  place, 
a student  member,  Gordon  Barnes,  said 
that  it  would  only  be  fair  to  allow  time 
for  examination  of  the  proposals  by 
solicitors  for  campus  organizations.  (He 
did  not  say  which  ones.)  Lawyers  for  the 
University  had  had  that  opportunity,  he 
said. 

Prof.  Dove  commented  that  the  pro- 
posals adopted  in  principle  had  been 


available  since  last  June  and  Prof.  W.B. 
Dunphy  asked  how  much  time  the  stud- 
ents’ lawyers  would  need.  Mr.  Barnes 
replied  that  he  was  not  in  a position  to 
encourage  the  solicitors  to  rush  the  job. 
Much  of  the  work,  he  added,  was  being 
done  by  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
as  student  organizations  did  not  have  the 
financial  resources  available  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  legal  advice.  The  first  opport- 
unity the  campus  organizations  had  had 
to  consult  lawyers  was  last  Friday,  Sept. 
28. 

Prof.  Bruce  Dunlop  moved  that  the 
draft  as  submitted  be  approved,  with  four 
amendments  of  a technical  nature.  The 
chairman  invited  discussion,  but  no  one 
spoke,  and  accordingly  Prof.  Dove  put 
the  motion  over  until  the  next  meeting 
on  Oct.  16,  at  which  time  a vote  can  be 
taken.  On  Oct.  22,  the  Internal  Affairs 
Committee  will  consider  those  parts  of 
the  draft  in  which  it  has  jurisdiction.  If 
either  committee  makes  substantial  am- 
endments, it  may  be  necessary  to  find 
some  way  of  reconciling  the  varying 
opinions.' 

Adoption  of  a disciplinary  system  by 
Governing  Council  is  necessary  before  the 
Code  of  Behaviour,  approved  in  June,  can 
come  into  effect. 
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Wider  participation  by  U of  T staff 
sought  for  United  Way  campaign 


President  John  Evans  has  joined  senior 
officers  of  staff  associations  and  the  trade 
unions  operating  within  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  ask  for  widespread  support  on 
campus  of  this  year’s  United  Way  cam- 
paign. United  Way  is  the  new  name  for 
the  United  Appeal  of  past  years,  although 
the  purpose  is  the  same:  to  assist  75 
welfare  agencies  in  the  Toronto  area  to 
carry  on  their  work. 

The  President  noted  the  steady  im- 
provement in  recent  years  in  the  number 
of  faculty  and  staff  members  contrib- 
uting, especially  through  the  payroll  de- 
duction system— about  30  per  cent  of 
them  giving  through  the  University  in 
1972,  which  was  somewhat  better  than  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems but,  for  some  reason,  far  below  the 
participation  by  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial organizations.  Dr.  Evans  ex- 
pressed the  hope  for  wider  participation 
on  campus  this  year. 

“For  many  reasons”,  the  President 
said,  “we  must  continue  to  rely  on  a 
voluntary  system  of  support  for  welfare 
work  over  and  above  the  basic  minimum 
provided  by  government  grants.  Aside 
from  everything . else,  it  is  immensely 
important  that  our  more  fortunate  cit- 
izens show  active  concern  for  their  less 
fortunate  neighbours.  Without  such  con- 


cern and  personal  service,  we  would  be  a 
weaker  and  less  healthy  community  in  a 
moral  sense.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
government-operated  welfare  services  can 
replace  the  work  of  many  of  the  agencies 
support  by  the  United  Way.” 

The  United  Way  campaign  on  campus 
is  directed  by  Dean  Vidar  Nordin  of 
Forestry  as  academic  co-chairman  and 
Frank  Stone,  Assistant  Vice-President 
(Business  Affairs)  as  non-academic  co- 
chairman.  They  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  image  created  in  the  public 
mind  when  the  response  of  those  in 
educational  institutions  is  so  far  below 
that  of  people  in  the  business  world.  “We 
have  many  responsible,  public-minded  cit- 
izens and  a good  many  very  generous 
donors.  If  more  of  our  people  would 
pledge  even  modest  sums  throuth  payroll 
deduction,  our  image  and  our  total  con- 
tribution would  be  greatly  improved”, 
the  co-chairmen  said. 

Within  the  University  community,  in- 
cluding Scarborough  and  Erindale  Col- 
leges and  the  federated  universities,  a 
target  of  $174,000  has  been  set-$l  8,000 
more  than  was  raised  last  year  in  the  same 
divisions.  The  . total  objective  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto  is 
$14,826,000— $1,500,000  more  than  the 
total  reached  in  1972. 


Open  house  at  Erindale  College 
October  14 — everyone’s  invited 


Erindale  College  will  throw  open  its 
doors  from  noon  to  6 p.m.  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  14.  Everyone  is  invited,  open  house 
officials  emphasize,  and  should  not  wait 
for  engraved  invitations. 

A wide  variety  of  exhibits  - in  the  arts, 
sciences  and  social  sciences,  and  by  staff, 
students  and  faculty  — will  be  presented 
throughout  the  campus-  Guests  will  be 
able  to  see  a moon  rock,  watch  a student 
dramatic  production  by  Sam  Shepard 
called  “Cowboys#2”,  ask  a computer 
questions  about  the  Canadian  economy, 
peer  through  telescopes  at  the  heavens, 
see  a judo  or  karate  exhibition  in  the 
gym,  and  browse  through  a collection  of 
old  newspaper  accounts  of  the  Canadian 
labor  movement,  compiled  by  historian 
Desmond  Morton.  Coffee  and  doughnuts 
will  be  served  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  main 
building,  where  the  Roger  Frost  Music 
Group  will  entertain. 

Premier  William  Davis  will  officially 


open  the  college  at  3 p.m.  at  a ceremony 
on  the  steps  of  the  main  entrance. 

Visitors  are  asked  to  park  their  cars  at 
Sheridan  Mall.  Free  shuttle  buses  will 
transport  guests  to  the  campus  and  back 
again. 

Faculty  members  and  students  will  be 
on  hand  to  show  guests  around  the 
College  and  supply  information. 

‘Anatomy  of  Research’ 
published  on  Page  2 

At  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search Administration,  six  University  of 
Toronto  scholars  in  varying  disciplines 
have  prepared  a report  entitled  “The 
Anatomy  of  Research”.  For  the  consider- 
ation of  the  President,  “this  essay”,  as  the 
report  describes  itself,  was  written  as  a 
philosophical  statement  for  the  Uni- 
versity. It  appears  in  full  on  Page  2 of  this 
Bulletin. 
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The  Anatomy  of  Research-a  philosophical  statement 


When  first  recorded  in  English  in  1577 
the  word  research  was  used  to  mean 
seeking  carefully  after  a specific  thing  or 
person.  By  the  early  seventeenth  century 
the  general  sense  familiar  today  had  come 
into  use:  an  investigation  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  some  fact  by  careful  con- 
sideration, a course  of  critical  or  scientific 
inquiry.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to 
make  a philosophical  statement  about  the 
nature  of  research  and  it  has  three  parts: 
the  elements  of  scientific  inquiry  form 
the  first  part;  the  second  is  on  the 
spectrum  of  activities  that  comprise  re- 
search; and  the  third  is  on  the  values  of 
research  for  society  of  which  the  univer- 
sity is  a part. 

PART  ONE 

Research  is  the  creative  work  of  a trained 
and  energetic  mind  stimulated  by  curiosi- 
ty about  a problem  of  understanding.  The 
operative  principle  behind  research  is 
what  the  poet  Wallace  Stevens  took  as  his 
major  theme,  man’s  rage  for  order. 

Research  often  starts  when  curiosity  of 
an  educated  mind  turns  to  problems 
without  adequate  explanation.  Such 
problems  take  many  forms:  research  can 
be  undertaken  to  explain  why  certain 
data  have  the  patterns  they  do,  or  to 
discover  order  in  data  seemingly  without 
coherence,  or  to  conduct  inquiry  beyond 
the  boundaries  at  which  data  previously 
known  had  ended.  Some  research  is  less  a 
response  to  a problem  than  it  is  an 
impulse  to  climb  to  the  ridge  of  know- 
ledge in  order  to  see  what  lies  beyond. 
Whether  in  response  to  a problem  or 
simply  for  new  horizons,  research  re- 
quires intellectual  curiosity  which  is  its 
first  element  and  often  takes  the  form  of 
a question.  When  the  question  is  original 
and  valid,  work  done  to  provide  an 
answer,  even  if  only  a partial  answer,  is 
likely  to  have  greater  significance  as  an 
advance  in  knowledge  than  the  same 
amount  of  work  done  to  provide  an 
answer  to  a familiar  question. 

Although  intellectual  curiosity  starts 
research,  an  advance  in  knowledge  is 
rarely  possible  without  an  understanding 
of  what  was  known  before.  The  prefix  of 
the  word  research  indicates  that  the 
inquiry  involves  what  has  been  searched 
and  learned  already;  the  more  advanced 
the  research,  the  more  advanced  the 
previous  knowledge  must  be  for  research 
to  be  possible.  This  prior  learning  is 
needed  so  that  the  worker  can  distinguish 
between  his  own  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  subject  and  those  problems  in  the 
subject  that  are  without  adequate  explan- 
ation and  exist  for  all;  work  on  the  latter 
type  of  problems  is  research  and  may  lead 
to  an  advance  of  knowledge.  Consequent- 
ly learning  is  basic  to  research  and  is  its 
second  element. 

Seeking  answers  to  problems  requires  a 
creative  mind  willing  to  apply  lessons 
learned  as  the  work  progresses  to  the 
whole  plan  of  what  is  being  done.  Con- 
sequently, a creative  mind  is  the  third 
element  needed  for  research.  As  with 
most  creative  activity,  research  often 
elicits  an  emotional  commitment  which 
gives  a strong  motivation  to  continue  the 
work  and  a heightened  attention  to  its 
problems.  Such  attention  is  important  for 
discovery,  which  often  comes  unexpect- 
edly, so  that  the  researcher  must  be  alert 
to  clues  in  his  data  that  can  lead  the 
inquiry  in  new  directions  quite  unsus- 
pected at  the  outset. 

The  creative  response  of  the  good 
researcher  involves  more  than  inventive 
thought ; the  quality  of  thinking  is  impor- 
tant, but  results  come  from  the  work 
done  about  a problem.  The  fourth 
element  of  research  is  sustained  work.  A 
high  level  of  energy  and  uninterrupted 
time  are  needed  to  sustain  research, 
which  can  be  a slow  process  with  much 
gravel  being  washed  in  hope  of  recovering 
one  nugget  of  solid  discovery.  Such  perse- 
verance comes  from  conviction  that  the 
results  will  justify  the  effort  and  lead  to 
discovery  that  makes  the  whole  arduous 
process  worthwhile. 

In  terms,  then,  of  these  four  elements, 
research  can  be  described  as  the  creative 
work  of  a trained  and  energetic  mind 
stimulated  by  curiosity  about  a problem 
of  understanding.  Although  diverse,  re- 
search is  an  intellectual  response  to  a 
perceived  problem;  this  provides  basic 
unity  no  matter  whether  research  is  con- 
cerned to  synthesize  protein  molecules, 
determine  the  formulaic  patterns  of  oral 


literature,  or  explain  the  migratory  pat- 
terns of  whales. 

The  operative  principle  behind  research 
is  what  the  poet  Wallace  Stevens  took  as 
his  major  theme,  man’s  rage  for  order. 
The  humanist  searches  to  discover  order 
in  man’s  imagination,  his  creative  re- 
sponse to  experience.  The  social  scientist 
searches  to  discover  order  in  society  and 
to  understnad  that  order,  especially  in 
political  and  economic  structures.  The 
scientist  searches  to  discover  the  order  of 
the  natural  universe  and  to  understand 
that  order  when  he  detects  new  data,  how 
it  fits  the  pattern  of  what  has  been 
discovered  before.  Sometimes  the  new 
data  have  such  far-reaching  consequences 
that  they  lead  to  what  Thomas  Kuhn  has 
called  a paradigm,  a basic  reordering  of 
data  that  produces  a quantum  increase  in 
knowledge.  The  questions  of  Copernicus 
about  a heliocentric  universe  and  of 
Einstein  about  the  relation  of  mass  to 
energy  and  the  concept  of  simultaneity 
led  to  important  new  paradigms.  They  are 
examples  that  explain  the  power  of  new 
ideas  to  appeal  to  man’s  rage  for  order 
and  they  illustrate  the  far-reaching  value 
that  the  research  of  - a great  scholar  has  to 
give  new  order  and  coherence  to  ex- 
perience. 

PART  TWO 

Both  frontier  research  and  reflective  in- 
quiry are  part  of  the  continuum  or 
spectrum  of  man ’s  understanding  because 
research  is  a nexus  of  data  and  ideas  in 
which  connections  are  often  made  with 
bewildering  complexity;  research  is  separ- 
ated into  types  for  purposes  of  categoriz- 
ation, not  for  correspondence  with  the 
activities  of  research  itself. 

Research  involves  experimental  inquiry 
with  data  as  well  as  reflective  thought 
about  the  results  at  all  stages  of  work. 
The  two  processes  may  be  separated  for 
convenience,  but  they  do  not  stand  apart 
from  one  another:  in  the  work  of  re- 
search experimental  inquiry  and  reflective 
thought  are  joined  at  the  spine.  Without 
reflective  thought  the  significance  of  new 
data  or  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  the 
work  will  be  missed.  Without  experiment- 
al inquiry  with  data,  reflective  thought  is 
little  more  than  speculative  theorizing,  a 
widespread  activity  of  considerable -inter- 
est, but  not  research;  data  are  necessary 
for  others  to  repeat  the  work  and  verify 
the  results  by  such  independent  repe- 
tition. Such  data  mean  that  the  results  of 
research  are  not  impressionistic  opinions, 
but  are  the  hard-thought  conclusions  that 
arise  from  measurable  data. 

An  example  of  the  organic  connection 
of  experimental  data  and  reflective  in- 
quiry is  the  discovery  by  Banting  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  functions  of  insulin.  To 
call  such  discovery  frontier  research  and 
so  separate  it  from  other  forms  of  re- 
search is  a temptation,  but  this  descrip- 
tion ignores  the  fact  that  reflective  in- 
quiry accompanied  the  discovery  and  new 
frontiers  followed  it.  The  new  discovery 
inevitably  led  to  reflective  inquiry  about 
its  significance  in  context  of  existing 
knowledge  and  also  to  further  frontier 
research.  There  were  frontiers  in  trying  to 
relate  the  discovery  about  insulin  to 
existing  knowledge  of  the  body’s  func- 
tions and  frontiers  of  secondary  discovery 
about  insulin  and  its  complex  chemistry. 
Research  on  insulin  illustrates  how  one 

Those  who  drafted 
the  research  report 

The  substance  of  this  report  came  from 
discussions  of  a committee  asked  to 
prepare  a short  statement  as  a University 
of  Toronto  research  philosophy: 

J.B.  FRENCH 

Institute  of  Aerospace  Studies 

J.F.  LEYERLE 

Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 

D.M.  NOWLAN 

Department  of  Political  Economy 

J. W.  PEARCE 
Department  of  Physiology 

A.  SASS-KORTSAK 
Department  of  Paediatrics 

K.  YATES 

Department  of  Chemistry 


frontier  leads  to  another  and  how  reflect- 
ive inquiry  is  needed  about  each  dis- 
covery and  the  significance  of  what  the 
new  data  mean.  The  process  of  under- 
standing moves  back  and  forth  between 
frontier  research  and  reflective  inquiry 
and  may  extend  over  the  working  life  of  a 
researcher,  or  even  longer,  as  new  hori- 
zons appear.  Clearly  both  frontier  re- 
search and  reflective  inquiry  are  part  of 
the  continuum  or  spectrum  of  man’s 
understanding  because  research  is  a nexus 
of  data  and  ideas  in  which  connections 
are  often  made  with  bewildering  com- 
plexity. This  continuum  of  research  is 
separated  into  types  for  purposes  of 
categorization,  not  for  correspondence 
with  the  activities  of  research  itself. 

PART  THREE 

Research  is  valuable  for  its  results,  for  its 
capacity  to  vivify  university  teaching,  and 
for  the  way  it  instills  a receptive  attitude 
to  change  in  those  educated  in  a research- 
oriented  university.  These  three  values 
combine  to  form  a fourth  value,  namely  a 
reservoir  of  trained  people  and  equipment 
at  a university  doing  research  over  a very 
wide  variety  of  subjects. 

The  most  obvious  value  of  research  and 
one  not  unique  to  a university  is  its^ 
results,  the  fruits  of  the  work  which  may 
take  the  form  of  new  capability  such  as 
the  .means  to  innoculate  against  polio- 
myelitis or  of  new  understanding  such  as 
that  about  .patterns  of  continental  drift. 
In  providing  motivation  and  direction  for 
research  the  potential  contribution  of 
new  results  to  the  pool  of  existing  know- 
ledge is  instrumental.  This  is  a powerful 
motivation  because  few  works  of  man  are 
less  susceptible  to  mutability  than  sound 
contributions  to  knowledge.  All  material 
things  decay  with  time,  but  good  research 
based  on  verifiable  data  is  a longlasting 
legacy  to  posterity.  The  injunction  from 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  applies  to 
research  as  well  as  to  prophecy : ‘ Where- 
fore by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

A second  value  of  research  and  one 
vital  to  a university  is  that  it  vivifies  the 
entire  educational  system,  an  ongoing 
process  less  well  understood  than  it 
should  be.  As  the  results  of  research  may 
be  likened  to  fruit,  the  process  may  be 
likened  to  the  outer  ring  of  growth  that 
gives  intellectual  life  to  the  whole  process 
of  higher  learning  imagined  to  be  a tree, 
as  those  who  gave  the  University  of 
Toronto  its  motto  perceived,  velut  arbor 
aevo.  The  core  wood  of  the  past  provides 
the  supporting  strength  and  structure,  but 
the  outer  layer  of  new  wood  carries  the 
vital  fluids  that  keep  the  tree  alive. 
Research  is  the  new  growth  at  the  outer 
edges  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  is 
vital  to  the  life  of  the  whole.  As  a girdled 
tree  soon  dies,  so  dies  a university 
without  research.  Conversely,  no  institu- 
tion without  research  will  ever  become  a 
university.  Separation  is  destructive  be- 
cause the  unique  feature  of  university 
teaching  is  exactly  its  contact  with  new 
discovery  and  new  understanding.  This 
contact  has  obvious  contributions  from 
teachers  and  also  less  obvious  contribut- 
ions from  students.  They  make  dis- 
coveries, for  example  the  important  work 
done  by  Best  while  still  Banting’s  student; 
often  their  contribution  is  the  stimulation 
of  keen  minds  fresh  to  the  subject,  seeing 
it  with  the  enthusiasm  and  curiosity  that 
lead  to  asking  significant  new  questions. 
Many  researchers  regard  the  intellectual 
stimulation  of  able  students  to  be  the 
principal  reason  why  basic  new  dis- 
coveries have  come  far  more  from  re- 
search in  universities  than  from  research 
done  by  government  and  industry.  A 
university  teacher  thus  has  what  amounts 
to  a moral  responsibility  to  engage  in 
research  because  of  its  importance  to 
teaching;  if  he  does  not  remain  in  close 
contact  with  scholarship  and  research,  he 
is,  in  effect,  a retired  professional  and  his 
teaching  on  subjects  undergoing  rapid 
- development -most  so-  is  apt  to  be 
sterile.  Even  at  its  most  elementary  level 
university  teaching  should  be  alive  and 
vital,  conditions  existing  only  when  sus- 
tained by  that  outer  ring  of  life-giving 
new  work.  Research  is  thus  vital  to  the 
life  of  the  whole  university,  root  and 
branch. 

A third  value  is  the  capacity  that 
research-oriented  training  has  to  give  its 
recipient  a sense  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  with  his  subject,  a sense  that 
knowledge  is  never  static  but  is  in  a state 


of  change.  In  this  period  of  rapid  develop- 
ment of  technical  subjects,  such  as  engin- 
eering or  medicine,  the  shelf-life  of  infor- 
mation learned  at  a university  may  be 
little  more  than  five  years,  or  even  less.  A 
good  university  education  will  provide 
means  to.  avoid  this  shelf-life  factor  be- 
cause its  educational  system  is  in  close 
contact  with  research;  this  contact  instills 
the  idea  of  change  as  a working  principle 
with  the  result  that  professional  training 
in  the  research-based  atmosphere  of  a 
university  is  open-ended,  responsive  to 
change,  and  prepared  for  innovation. 
Consequently  the  process  of  research  as  a 
teaching  method  is  hardly  less  important 
to  society  than  the  results  of  that  re- 
search. 

Research  is  valuable  for  its  results,  for 
its  capacity  to  vivify  university  teaching, 
and  for  the  way  it  instills  a receptive 
attitude  to  change  in  those  educated  in  a 
research-oriented  university.  These  three 
values  combine  to  form  a fourth  value, 
namely  a reservoir  of  trained  people  and 
equipment  at  a university  doing  research 
over  a very  wide  variety  of  subjects.  This 
reservoir  needs  a tradition  that  takes 
much  time  to  create  but  can  easily  be 
destroyed.  The  loss  is  serious  because  it 
dissipates  a long,  arduous  accumulation 
of  knowledge  and  tends  to  disperse  highly 
trained  people  far  abroad.  As  a result  the 
university  is  left  a ruin;  the  world  has 
such  relics  of  the  past,  once-great  univer- 
sities where  discovery  and  its  ongoing 
intellectual  life  are  still. 

This  reservoir  has  special  value  for 
society  at  large  because  university  re- 
sources can  provide  research  teams  for 
complex  problems  of  the  present  age,  a 
time  when  man’s  capacity  to  manipulate 
his  environment  involves  serious  risks  for 
that  environment.  A research  team  for  a 
major  project  must  have  a minimal  size 
and  variety  of  disciplines  to  be  effective; 
such  components  are  often  available  no- 
where but.  in  universities.  This  critical 
mass  of  people  and  equipment,  often 
drawn  from  more  than  one  university, 
will  vary  from  problem  to  problem.  The. 
components  needed  may  often  not  be 
apparent  until  the  work  is  well  underway; 
consequently,  the  whole  range  of  research 
capacity  must  be  kept  healthy.  To  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  such  university 
research  capacity,  one  example  will  suf- 
fice. Information  now  becoming  available 
from  molecular  genetics  strongly  indi- 
cates the  possibility  of  genetic  control;  it 
has  already  been  achieved  with  bacteria. 
The  potential  to  alter  the  genetic  endow- 
ment of  man  clearly  exists  and  this 
potential  is  certain  to  produce  problems 
of  bewildering  complexity.  Because  ge- 
netic control  touches  directly  the  future 
of  man,  it  will  need  technical  work  of 
high  order  and  great  wisdom  from  man’s 
human  and  social  experience  if  the  results 
of  this  scientific  achievement  are  not  to 
resemble  the  baleful  society  described  by 
Huxley  in  Brave  New  World.  Most  careful 
thought  about  how  resources  for  such 
momentous  research  problems  are  to  be 
marshalled  and  controlled  is  urgent,  but 
one  major  point  emerges  clearly:  univer- 
sity research  capacity  is  man’s  best  re- 
source for  work  on  such -problems.  Re- 
search teams  drawn  from  many  disci- 
plines give  a balance  of  high  technical 
competence  from  engineering  and  science 
and  of  human  values  from  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  with  minimal  pressure 
from  those  who  seek  to  benefit  econom- 
ically or  politically  from  the  project. 
University  research  capacity  is  thus  of 
central  importance  to  society  at  large. 
Team  research  is  a good  hope,  perhaps 
our  best  hope,  for  balanced  and  viable 
solutions  to  problems  such  as  genetic 
control  that  we  face  now,  problems  cer- 
tain to  grow  and  intensify  with  time.  The 
year  2073  should  be  in  mind  and  what 
legacy  1973  will  have  bequeathed  to  that 
time  a century  hence,  an  interval  which 
is,  in  terms’  of  our  planet’s  life,  near  at 
hand. 

Much  of  that  bequest  depends  on 
research  as  described  here;  it  lifts  teaching 
from  recital  to  discovery  and  may  well  be 
the  one  resource  of  sufficient  breadth, 
complexity  and  depth  to  cope  with  the 
growing  problems  of  industrial  urban 
society.  It  is  a great  asset,  one  worth 
supporting  well,  by  the  education  of  the 
people  able  to  do  such  work  and  by 
supplying  them  with  the  up-to-date  la- 
boratories and  research  libraries  they 

(See  page  3) 
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STAFF  NOTES 


Arts  and  Science 

PROF.  A.D.  ALLEN  spent  the  month 
of  June  in  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a guest  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  under  the 
Canada/U.S.S.R.  Exchange  Program.  He 
gave  lectures  in  Moscow,  Novosibirsk  and 
Kishinov  on  recent  research  into  the 
chemical  aspects  of  Nitrogen  Fixation.  He 
presented  a paper  on  osmium  complexes 
at  the  XV  International  Conference  on 
Coordination  Chemistry  in  Moscow. 
While  on  leave  in  Italy,  he  gave  lectures  at 
the  Universities  of  Florence  and  Padua, 
and  attended  two  chemistry  conferences 
in  England. 

PROF.  PETER  YATES  was  on  leave  of 
absence  for  the  second  term  of  1972-73. 
During  this  time  he  presented  lectures  at 
the  Seventh  Caribbean  Chemical  Con- 
ference, Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  Indies  in  Barbados  and 
Mamaica,  Memorial,  Dalhousie  and 
Guelph  Universities,  the  Universities  of 
Capetwon,  Western  Australia,  Adelaide, 
Sydney,  Auckland,  and  Hawaii,  Monash 
University,  the  Australian  National  Uni- 
versity, the  Pharmaceuticals  Division  of 
the  Ciba-Geigy  Corporation  in  Summit, 
N.J.,  and  Ardsley,  N.Y.,  and  the  Research 
and  Development  Center  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

PROF.  A.P.  THORNTON  while  on 
leave  in  the  U.K.  1972-73  held  seminars 
at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  St. 
Andrews,  Sussex,  Hull,  and  the  Institute 
of  Commonwealth  Studies  in  London.  He 
gave  the  opening  address  to  the 
Anglo-American  Conference  of  Historians 
in  London  on  July  5 on  the  subject 
“Imperialism  in  the  20th  Century”. 

PROF.  E.  BIRNBAUM  was  on  Sab- 
batical from  March  to  July  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Central  Asia,  doing  research  on 
1 5th  century  Chaghatay  Turkic  literature. 
He  worked  in  the  manuscript  collections 
of  libraries  in  Turkey,  Iran,  Afghanistan 
and  the  Soviet  Union  (Uzbekistan,  Tajiki- 
stan and  Russia).  While  in  Tashkent  as 
guest  of  Tashkent  State  University,  he 
also  lectured  to  the  scientific  staff  of  the 
Alisher  Navoi  Museum  of  Literature  of 
the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences. 

During  PROF.  KEITH  ELLIS’  sab- 
batical leave,  he  gave  the  following  ad- 
dresses: “Algunas  corrientes  principales 
de  la  literatura  del  C'aribe”  to  Cuba’s 
National  Union  of  Writers  and  Artists; 
“Some  Concepts  of  Education  in  Cuba”, 
“Clarifying  Some  Common  Misconcept- 
ions about  the  Poetry  of  Nicolas 
Guillen”,  and  “Nicolas  Guillen  as  Cuba’s 
National  Poet”,  all  three  at  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies,  Mona,  Jamaica.  He 
also  gave  two  seminars  to  teachers  of  the 
literature  of  the  English-speaking  Carib- 
bean at  the  University  of  Havana  as  well 
as  talks  at  high  schools  and  on  the 
Jamaica  Broadcasting  Corporation  Tele- 
vision on  “Concepts  of  Education  in 
Cuba”. 

PROF.  G.P.  CLIVIO  gave  a public 
lecture  on  Aug.  14  at  Middlebury  College 
on  “Languages  and  Dialects  in  Italy”. 


PROF.  J.J.  FUREDY  gave  a col- 
loquium at  the  Institute  of  Physiology, 
University  Medical  School,  Pecs, 
Hungary,  entitled  “Some  Psych  ophysio- 
logjcally  Observed  Skeletons  in  the 
Closets  of  conditioning  Theories  Based  on 
the  Concepts  of  the  Orienting  Reaction 
and  of  Inhibition”,  on  July  2.  In  early 
September  during  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation, he  read  two  papers  entitled, 
respectively,  “Between-and 
Within-subject  Comparisons  of  Concur- 
rently Measured  Cognitive  and 
Autonomic  Processes  in  Masked 
Long-interval  Classical  Discrimination 
conditioning”,  and  “The  Relation  bet- 
ween Degree  of  Contingent-response  Sup- 
pression and  Extent  of  Increase  in  Instru- 
mental Responding.”  For  the  end  of  the 
last  week  of  September,  he  organized  and 
participated  in  a working  conference  at 
the  U of  T sponsored  mainly  by  a grant 
from  Canada  Council  and  partly  by  the 
Department  of  Psychology  on  the  fol- 
lowing topic:  “Signaling  Noxious  Un- 
modifiable  Events:  Conceptual  and  Em- 
pirical Arguments  about  the  Limits  of 
Informational  Cognitive  Control”. 

PROF.  J.  MASSON  gave  a lecture  in 
August  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  on  “Psychoanalysis  of  the 
Indian  Religious  Experience.”  On  Sept. 
18  he  gave  a paper  on  “The  Psychology 
of  Gandhi”  at  the  School  of  International 
Studies,  Columbia  University. 

PROF.  B.K.  MATILAL  was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  East-West  Philosophers’ 
Conference  at  its  seminar  on  “The  Dev- 
elopment of  Logic— East  and  West”  held 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
June  25-30.  He  presided  over  the  meeting 
at  which  Prof.  J.M.  Bochenski  presented 
his  paper  on  “Logic  and  Ontology”  and 
was  commentator  on  the  paper  of  Prof. 
Hao  Wang  on  “Concerning  Materialist 
Dialectics”.  Prof.  Matilal  was  invited  to 
deliver  the  following  lectures  in  India: 
“Problems  and  Pseudo-problems  in  Later 
Advaita  Vedanata”,  Department  of  San- 
skrit, Gujarat  University,  Ahmedabad, 
Aug.  1 : “Buddhism  and  Vedanta— Was 
Samkara  a crypto  Buddhist?”  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  at  the  same  uni- 
versity, Aug.  8;  “On  Negation  and  Meta- 
physics”, Department  of  Philosophy,  Uni- 
versity of  Delhi,  Aug.  14;  “Philosophical 
Semantics  in  Ancient  India”  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Indie  Studies,  Kurukshetra  Uni- 
versity, Aug.  29. 

DR.  H.S.M.  COXETER  gave  the  first 
N.A.  Court  lecture  to  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  America  at  Claremont, 
Oklahoma  on  April  6.  He  spoke  on  “The 
Equianharmonic  Surface  and  the  Hessian 
Polyhedron”  at  Carleton  University  on 
April  11,  and  on  “Triangulated  Polygons 
and  Frieze  Patterns”  at  St.  John’s  Uni- 
versity, Staten  Island,  on  May  7.  On  June 
8 he  gave  the  sixth  Jeffrey-Williams  Lec- 
ture (“Parallel  Lines”)  to  the  Canadian 
Mathematical  Congress,  and  received  an 
honorary  LL.D.  from  Trent  University. 
On  Aug.  8 he  gave  a talk  on  “Polyhedral 
Numbers”  at  Dalhousie  University. 


What  guides  the  Canada  Council 
in  making  decisions  on  grants 


Many  who  have  wondered  about  the 
guidelines  used  by  Canada  Council  in 
dispensing  some  $22  millions  of  public 
money  in  aid  of  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  may  be  interested  in  a recent 
address  by  its  director,  Andre  Fortier,  to 
the  (U.S.)  National  Conference  on  Ad- 
ministration of  Research  in  Montreal  re- 
cently. “We  are  convinced”,  he  told  the 
group, “that  unless  talented  young  people 
are  given  the  chance  to  become  scholars 
or  artists  in  their  chosen  field,  the 
country  as  a whole  will  be  much  the 
poorer”. 

Canadians,  continued  Fortier,  are  dis- 
persed over  a huge  geographical  area.  In 
addition,  cultural,  historical  and  physical 
. barriers  separate  them  to  a significant 
degree.  Yet  the  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, the  great  depositories  of  art  and 
literature,  are  few  and  are  concentrated  in 
the  largest  cities. 

i “If  Canada  is  to'  maintain  its 
self-awareness,  these  great  concentrations 
i of  treasures  must  be  kept  alive  and 
growing”,  he  stated,  but  he  acknowledged 
that  material  aid  “must  be  married  to  the 
\ enthusiasms  and  abilities  of  the  people” 
who  are  going  to  use  it. 

Confronted,  too,  with  an  imposing 
array  of  proposals  for  the  use  of  elect- 
4 ronic  data  and  large  interdisciplinary 
teams,  he  warned  that  the  Council  has  to 
ask  itself  “are  we  overlooking  the  pos- 
sibility that  more  might  be  accomplished 


by  the  individual  thinker  if  he  can  be 
relieved  of  his  tedious  daily  chores?” 

Fortier  discussed  the  interrelation  bet- 
ween technology  and  the  humanities. 
While  computers  and  data  banks  make 
possible  the  storage  and  rapid  trans- 
mission of  learning,  the  humanists  and 
social  scientists  keep  an  eye  on  the 
indiscriminate,  or  detrimental,  use  of 
such  knowledge.  While  technology  creates 
leisure,  that  leisure  is  enhanced  by  “the 
production,  study  and  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  man’s  imagination”.  The 
danger  to  an  institution  like  the  Canada 
Council,  Fortier  warned,  is  that  it  may 
grow  conservative  and  insensitive  'to  in- 
novation. Pointing  to  new  kinds  of  per- 
sonal careers,  and  to  the  increase  of 
participation  by  women  in  fields  hitherto 
dominated  by  males,  he  stated  that  the 
council  questions  “the  old  assumption 
that  you  get  a B.A.,  then  an  M.A.,  then  a 
Ph.D.,  and  then  you  go  to  work  for  the 
rest  of  your  life”. 

Fortier  concluded  with  a description  of 
a new  program  called  “Explorations”, 
designed  to  broaden  the  Council’s  works. 
Unlike  other  programs,  it  is  open  not 
only  to  professional  artists  or  scholars, 
but  to  any  citizen  whose  projects  are 
deemed  worthwhile  by  the  Council.  It  is 
hoped  that  “Explorations”  will  encourage 
new  forms  of  creativity  and  participation 
in  various  areas,  and  subsidize  work  on 
Canada’s  cultural  and  historical  heritage. 


Enrolment  in  SGS  on  Sept  18 
an  increase  of  228  over  last  year 


Summary  of  Minutes  of  Council, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  September 
18: 

Business  Arising  from  the  Minutes 

Dean  Safarian  reported  that  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a Graduate 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies,  with  a 
Master’s  Degree  and  Doctoral  program, 
had  been  sent  to  the  Provost.  After  some 
further  discussion  it  will  go  to  the  Acad- 
emic Affairs  Committee  and  Governing 
Council.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  asked 
the  Deans  of  Law  and  Management 
Studies  and  the  Chairmen  of'  Political 
Economy  and  Sociology  for  clarification 
regarding  the  support  they  are  prepared 
to  give  the  Master’s  degree  in  Industrial 
Relations. 

Report  of  the  Dean 

Dean  Safarian  drew  attention,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Provost,  to  certain  basic 
documents  which  the  University  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years  to  indicate  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  its  members: 
Statutes  of  Senate  with  respect  to  SGS, 
Haist  Report,  Statement  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  Supplementary  Income,  the 
Code  of  Behaviour. 

He  reported  that:  (i)  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Academic  Planning  is  now 
proceeding  on  the  basis  of  a statement  on 
“Approach  to  Planning  Graduate 
Studies”;  (ii)  it  had  been  decided  to 
establish  a committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Associate  Dean  Butler,  to 
consider  criteria  and  qualifications  nec- 
essary for  professional  degrees;  (iii)  it 
had  been  decided  to  establish  a com- 
mittee regarding  multidisciplinary  work 
and  part-time  graduate  studies;  (iv)  each 
student,  when  registering,  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  deadline  dates  for  course 


Ph.D. 


Wednesday,  October  1 0 

Theodore  Lo,  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Transport  of  Dicarboxylic 
Acids  in  Escherichia  Coli’\  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  B.D.  Sanwal.  Room  108,  16 
Hart  House  Circle.  10  a.  m. 

Dr.  D.I.  Robertson,  Department  of 
Anatomy,  “The  Capillary-neuronal  Re- 
lationship in  the  Human  Cerebral  Cor- 
tex”. Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.S. 

Thompson.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
Street.  10  a.m. 

Akio  Taku,  Department  of  Biochem- 
istry, “Purification  and  Properties  of 
Uridine  Diphospho-n-acetyl-enolpyruvul- 
glucosamine  Reductase”.  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  R.A.  Anwar.  Room  108,  16 
Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Friday,  October  12 

David  M.  Jarzen,  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy, “Evolutionary  and  Paleoecological 
Significance  of  Albian  to  Campanian 
Angiosperm  Pollen  from  the  Amoco  B-l 
Youngstown  Borehole,  Southern  Alber- 
ta”. Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  G.  Norris. 
Room  108,  16  Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Monday,  October  15, 

El-Sayed  A-H  El-Bedweihi,  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  “Steady  State 
Analysis  of  SCR  Circuits  and  Study  of  a 
Solid  State  AC  Power  Regulator”.  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  P.P.  Biringer.  Room 
108,  16  Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  1 6 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Frecker,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Drug  Effects  on  Extra- 

‘Anatomy  of  Research’ 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
need  for  the  work  of  research.  This  hope 
for  the  future  arises  because  research  is 
that  happy  state  of  reason  where  learning, 
intellectual  curiosity  and  creative  work 
combine  to  impart  new  order  and  under- 
standing to  man  and  his  society,  where 
man’s  rage  for  order  is  the  manifest 
principle,  and  where  his  talent  is  em- 
ployed for  the  general  good  to  discover 
pattern  and  form  in  the  undifferentiated 
flux  of  experience— the  impulse  in  man 
long  regarded  as  the  innate  manifestation 
of  divinity. 


changes;  (v)  enrolment,  as  of  September 
18,  1973,  had  increased  by  228  over  the 
1972/73  enrolment  at  the  same  date;  (vi) 
after  discussions  with  faculty  deans,  a set 
of  proposals  with  respect  to  graduate 
student  support  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Budget  Committee;  (vii)  he  was  con- 
tinuing discussions  with  Canada  Council 
regarding  the  number  of  fellowships 
awarded  to  University  of  Toronto  stud- 
ents. 

At  the  request  of  Dean  Safarian, 
Assistant  Dean  Sherk  reported  on  the 
Ontario  Graduate  Scholarship  program, 
which  will  replace  the  Ontario  Graduate 
Fellowship  program. 

Reports  of  the  Associate  Deans 

Division  II  - Dean  Sherk  reported  for 
Associate  Dean  Zakuta,  for  information 
only,  that  the  Degree  Committee  had 
approved  that  a Ph.D.  student  be  per- 
mitted to  spend  his  final  year  of  residence 
off-campus. 

Division  III  - Associate  Dean  Butler 
reported  for  Associate  Dean  Scott  that 
the  Degree  Committee  had  recommended 
that  acceptance  of  P.  Kocsardy,  who  does 
not  possess  a university  degree,  as  a 
Special  Student  Occasional  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Decanal  Committee  on  Courses 

in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Council  approved  the  Report  of  the 
Decanal  Committee  on  Courses  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Other  Business 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Blackburn  brought  Council  up-to-date  on 
what  is  being  done  at  the  Robarts  Library 
with  respect  to  carrels,  seminar  rooms, 
etc. 


Orals 


ocular  Muscle”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Dr.  E. 
Llewellyn-Thomas.  Room  108,  16  Hart 
House  Circle.  10  a.m. 

Stephen  I.  Kogitz,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Pi-nucleon  Phenomenology  at 
High  Energies”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
R.K.  Logan.  Room  107,  16  Hart  House 
Circle.  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  October  1 7 

Stephen  Gabow,  Department  of  An- 
thropology, “Role  Analysis  and  the 
Social  Structure  of  a Rhesus  Monkey 
Group”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  F. 

Burton.  Room  108,  16  Hart  House  Circle. 
10  a.m. 

Wei-Ching  Chang,  Department  of  Math- 
ematics, “A  History  of  the  Chi-square 
Goodness-of-fit  Test”.  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  K.O.  May.  Room  107,  16  Hart 
House  Circle.  1 1 a.m. 

Colman  O’Hare,  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, “Charles  Williams,  C.S.  Lewis  and 
J.R.R.  Tolkien:  Three  Approaches  to 
Religion  in  Modern  Fiction”.  Thesis  su- 
pervisor: Prof.  D.J.  Dooley.  Room  107, 
1 6 Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  18 

Mrs.  Heather  J.  Jackson,  Department 
of  English,  “The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
in  England,  1750-1800”.  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  P.  Bruckmann.  Room  107,  16 
Hart  House  Circle.  1 p.m. 

Alan  Powell,  Department  of  Sociology, 
“Participation  in  Issues  as  a Measure  of 
Integration  into  a Small  Town”.  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.  Breton.  Room  108, 
16  Hart  House  Circle,  1 p.m. 

George  Dickinson  Kerr,  Department  of 
History,  “The  French  Monarchy  in  the 
15  th  Century,  as  Seen  Through  the  Eyes 
of  its  Propagandists:  A Study  of  some 
Contemporary  Royalist  Writers”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  M.R.  Powicke.  Phone 
5258.  4. p.m. 

Friday  October  19 

Dale  Miquelon,  Department  of  History, 
“Robert  Dugard  and  the  Societe  du  Cana- 
da of  Rouen  - 1729-1770”.  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  W.J.  Eccles.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College.  10  a.m. 

Maurice  S.  Elliott,  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, “An  Enquiry  into  Coleridge’s  Search 
for  an  Appropriate  Public  and  an  Ap- 
propriate Form  for  his  Prose  Works”. 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  K.  Cobum.  Room 
2053,  Wilson  Hall,  New  College.  2 p.m. 
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Dr  Robin  Hunter  succeeds  Dr  Holmes 


as  Medical  Faculty  associate  dean 


Dr.  Robin  Hunter,  professor  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  director  of  the 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry,  is  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  R.B.  Holmes  as  associate  dean 
(clinical)  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Holmes  succeeded  Dr.  L.A.  Chute  as  dean 
on  July  1 . 

Dr.  J.W.  Steiner,  associate  dean,  stud- 
ent affairs,  and  assistant  dean,  administra- 
tion, of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  has  been 
appointed  associate  dean,  planning  and 
operations,  a new  position.  A search 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  recom- 
mend a new  associate  dean,  student  af- 
fairs. In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Steiner  will 
continue  the  responsibility  for  student 
affairs. 

Robin  Cyril  Adair  Hunter  was  born  in 
Jamaica  in  March,  1919.  He  served  as  an 
air  observer  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  in  the  European  theatre,  1940-45, 
and  during  most  of  that  time  took  extra- 
mural courses,  mainly  in  philosophy  and 
psychology,  at  London  University.  When 
war  ended,  he  enrolled  at  McGill  as  a 
medical  student  and  in  1950  gained  his 
M.D.,C.M.,  together  with  the  McGill  Uni- 
versity-Wood Gold  Medal.  He  took  out 
Canadian  citizenship  the  same  year  and 
worked  as  rotating  intern  in  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  1950-51,  and 
in  the  Allen  Memorial  Hospital  as  psychi- 
atric resident,  1951-52. 

Dr.  Hunter  served  in  the  Maudsley 
Hospital  (the  psychiatric  institute  of  the 
University  of  London)  for  two  years  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  London  Institute 
of  Psychoanalysis.  In  1955,  he  returned 
to  Montreal,  obtained  his  certification  in 
psychiatry  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada  in 
1956  and  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Quebec  in  1957.  In 
1964,  he  was  appointed  professor  and 
head  Of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
Queen’s  University,  and  joined  the  Uni- 


versity of  Toronto  in  1967. 

Although  Dr.  Hunter  has  always  been 
keenly  interested  in  psychoanalysis,  he 
has  not  allowed  this  fact  to  limit  his 
approach  to  mental  disease.  He  has  been 
characterized  as  “one  of  a new  breed  - 
the  academic  psychiatrists  - who  seek  a 
synthesis  of  different  views  on  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  mental  disease”.  He  says 
of  himself  that  “1  try  to  keep  a very  open 
mind.  I am  just  as  impressed  by  some  of 
the  biochemical  data.  At  some  level  in  the 
nervous  system  all  that  we  witness  at  the 
behavioral  level  must  be  represented  in 
electromagnetic  changes  of  one  sort  or 
another”. 


First  of  New  Program  changes 
adopted  by  General  Committee 


The  General  Committee  of  the  Arts 
and  Science  Council  has  adopted  two 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  to 
Implement  the  Berlyne  Report,  which 
had  proposed  revisions  in  the  New  Pro- 
gram in  Arts  and  Science.  The  first 
recommendation  was  that  specialist  pro- 
grams be  established  in  a single  discipline, 
two  or  more  cognate  disciplines,  or  a 
thematic  program  in  several  disciplines. 

In  addition,  proposals  for  minor  pro- 
grams in  a single  discipline  or  themat- 
ically organized  programs  in  several  dis- 
ciplines, as  well  as  a Liberal  Arts  program 
supervised  by  a special  sub-committee, 
were  approved.  It  is  implicit  in  the 
Berlyne  Report,  although  not  yet  formal- 
ly adopted  by  the  General  Committee, 
that  no  student  be  required  to  enroll  in 
any  of  the  programs  thus  established. 

The  second  recommendation  enjoined 
that  such  programs  be  described  in  a 
calendar  or  other  organ  of  the  faculty. 
The  vote  on  both  recommendations  fol- 
lowed lengthy  discussion,  most  of  which 
centered  around  the  use  of  the  term 
“minor”  to  describe  programs  consisting 
of  six  to  eight  courses  organized  as  a 
legitimate  intellectual  pursuit.  The  term 
“minor”,  some  argued,  carries  a pejor- 
ative connotation.  Associate  Dean  Joan 
Foley,  chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
Implement  the  Berlyne  Report,  answered 
that  the  term  was  the  least  confusing  of 
many  suggested. 

Prof.  Chris  Plowright,  Zoology,  regis- 


tered his  objection  to  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  Berlyne  Report,  although  he 
acknowledged  that  the  movement  to  im- 
plement it  had  gathered  too  much  mom- 
entum to  be  stopped.  A few  members  of 
the  General  Committee  spoke  in  sym- 
pathy with  Prof.  Plowright’s  objection. 

Re-elected  by  acclamation  were  Prof. 
W.K.  Dryden  as  chairman  of  the  General 
Committee  and  Principal  A.C.H.  Hallett 
as  vice-chairman. 

Musical  events  take  place  on 
October  18— not  17 

Two  events  in  the  Faculty  of  Music 
were  erroneously  inserted  in  last  Friday’s 
Bulletin  under  the  date  of  Wednesday, 
Oct.  17. 

They  are:  a lecture  on  “Problems 
Encountered  in  a Creative  Affective  Aural 
Approach  to  Music  Learning”  by  Prof. 
Natalie  Kuzmich  at  2.10  p.m.  and  the 
Orford  String  Quartet  Concert  at  8.30 
p.m. 

These  events  both  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  1 8. 

Good  August  safety  record 

The  Physical  Plant  Department  at  St. 
George  campus  was  the  only  Department 
to  record  a lost  time  accident  in  August, 
and  the  University  as  a whole  recorded 
only  six  medical  aid  accidents,  certainly  a 
very  good  month. 


Prof  Delumeau  to  lecture  in  French  on  Oct  11 


At  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology  and  the  Centre  for 
Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies, 
Prof.  Jean  Delumeau,  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  the  Sorbonne  and  Director  of 
studies  at  the  Ecole  pratique  des  Hautes 
Etudes,  will  lecture  in  French  on  “Les 
Chretiens  a l’/poque  de  la  Reforme” 
(16th  Century)  in  room  113  of  the  New 
Academic  Building,  Victoria  University, 
at  4 p.m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  1 1 . 

Prof.  Delumeau  has  written  a number 
of  books  and  articles  on  various  aspects 
of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and 


the  Counter-Reformation.  The  most 
widely  known  of  his  works  is  La  Civil- 
isation de  la  Renaissance  published  in 
Paris  by  Arthaud  in  1967  in  the  Col- 
lection Les  Grandes  Civilisations. 

Accommodation 

A lovely,  cosy,  furnished  bungalow, 
private  drive,  heated  garage,  recreation 
room,  large  garden,  Bathurst  and  Law- 
rence area.  Available  immediately.  Adults 
preferred.  Reasonable.  923-1603  day- 
time. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Friday  5 October 

SEMINAR:  Medicine  - “Regulation  of  Steroid  Production  and  Steroid  Receptors  in 
Rat  Testis  Interstitial  Tissue  and  Seminiferous  Tubules”.  Prof.  H.J.  van  der  Molen, 
Erasmus  Universtiteit,  Rotterdam.  417  Best  Institute.  4 p.m.  (Banting  and  Best) 

Tuesday  9 October 

LECTURE:  Medicine  - “Central  Dopaminergic  Neurons”.  Dr.  S.B.  Bunney,  Yale 
Medical  School.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 p.m.  (Neuroscience  Institute) 

LECTURE:  Geology  - “New  Aspects  of  Platinum  Deposits”.  Prof.  E.F.  Stumpel, 
Institute  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrology,  University  of  Hamburg.  128  Mining  Building. 

4 p.m.  Coffee  3.30  p.m.  (SGS  and  Geology) 

Wednesday  10  October 

LECTURE:  Planning  - “The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Policy  in  France:  problems 
and  achievements”.  Mme.  J.  Beaujeu-Gamier,  University  of  Paris  (Sorbonne).  622 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 p.m.  (SGS  and  Geography) ) 

LECTURE  - “Dinosaurs,  Rulers  of  the  Mesozoic”.  Dr.  S.P.  Welles,  University  of 
California.  Planetarium  Lecture  Room,  ROM.  8.30  p.m.  Free 

COLLOQUIUM:  Mathematics  — “An  Alternative  to  the  Continuum  Hypothesis  and  its 
Uses  in  General  Topology”.  Prof.  F.D.  Tall.  2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m. 
(Mathematics) 

MUSIC  — Paul  Brodie  Saxophone  Quartet  in  works  of  Canadian  composers.  Fresco 
Gallery,  ROM.  5.30  p.m  Free 

NFB  Films  — “Multiple  Man”;  “Walking”;  “Up  Against  the  System”;  “Centaur”;  “Don’t 
Knock  the  Ox”.  ROM  Theatre.  7. 1 5 p.m.  Free 

Thursday  11  October 

THEATRE  - “Leaven  of  Malice”  by  Robertson  Davies.  Hart  House  Theatre.  Oct. 

1 1-20,  except  for  Sunday  and  Monday.  8.30  p.m.  (Centre  for  Study  of  Drama) 

LECTURE:  Music  - “Theodore  Thomas:  American  Conductor.”  Prof.  Ezra  Schabas. 
Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10  p.m.  No  tickets,  no  charge  (Music) 

LECTURE:  Archaeology  — “Between  the  Unknown  and  the  Misunderstood:  Archae- 
ology of  Man’s  Past  and  His  Imagined  Past”  series.  “Did  Man  Make  Himself’?  Drs. 
Tom  Clarke  and  Peter  Storck.  ROM  Theatre.  8 p.m.  Free 

LECTURE  - “Fifty  Years  of  Copying  at  Thebes,  Egypt”.  Prof.  John  A.  Wilson, 
University  of  Chicago.  Planetarium  Lecture  Room,  ROM.  8.30  p.m.  Free 

Sunday  14  October 

FAMILY  FILMS:  - “A  look  at  the  development  of  animation  from  1895  to  today”. 
ROM  Theatre.  2.30  p.m.  Free  with  Museum  admission. 

FILMS:  - “Sixty  Years  at  the  R.O.M.”;  “How  Small  is  Small?”;  Follow  the  Wind  to 
Cousin”.  ROM  Theatre.  7 p.m.  Free 

Monday  15  October 

LECTURE  — J.  and  G.  Schwartz  Memorial  Lecture  — “A  Great  Master  of  Jewish 
Mysticism:  Isaac  Luria  (1534-1572)”.  Prof.  Gershom  Scholem.  Medical  Sciences 
Auditorium.  4.30  p.m.  (Sociology) 

LECTURE:  Linguistics  — “Relative  Clauses,  Subordination  and  Conjunction”.  Prof. 
Judith  McA’Nulty,  Universite  de  Quebec  a Montreal”.  47  Queen’s  Park  East.  3-5  p.m. 
(SGS  and  Linguistics) 

Tuesday  16  October 

LECTURE:  Medicine  - “The  Phrenic  Nerve  and  its  Role  in  Respiration”.  Drs.  A.S. 
Wilson  and  G.  Vanderlinden,  University  of  Western  Ontario  and  U of  T.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  5 p.m.  (Neuroscience  Institute) 

Wednesday  17  October 

LECTURE:  Engineering  - Centennial  series  - “The  Next  Hundred  Years:  Engineering 
Design”.  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Simon,  Richard  King  Mellon  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  and  Psychology,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration,  Camegie-Melon  University,  Convocation  Hall.  1-2  p.m. 

MUSIC  - Mark  Stone  presents  a guitar  and  voice  children’s  concert  of  folk  songs  from 
many  countries.  Fresco  Gallery,  ROM.  5.30  p.m.  Free 

NFB  Films  - “Golden  Autumn”;  “Death  of  a Legend”.  ROM  Theatre.  7.15  p.m.  Free 

Thursday  18  October 

MUSIC  - Orford  String  Quartet  (Beethoven,  Bartok  and  Smetana).  For  Ticket 
information  call  928-3744;  new  hours  are  Monday  to  Friday  12  noon  to  5 p.m. 
Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m.  (Music) 

LECTURE:  Music  - “Problems  Encountered  in  a Creative  Affective  Aural  Approach  to 
Music  Learning”.  Prof.  Natalie  Kuzmich.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
2.10  p.m.  No  tickets,  no  charge  (Music) 

LECTURE:  Archaeology  - “The  Excavation  of  Caesarea”.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Bull,  Professor 
of  Church  History  at  Drew  University  and  Director  of  the  joint  expedition  to 
Caesarea.  Lecture  Room,  McLaughlin  Planetarium,  ROM.  4.30  p.m.  (Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Toronto  Society) 

LECTURE:  Archaeology  - “Science  Fiction  on  the  Rocks”.  Some  Pictographic 
perspectives  on  the  Chariots  of  the  Gods  fantasy  by  Selwyn  Dewdney.  ROM  Theatre. 
8 p.m.  Free 

Saturday  20  October 

MUSIC  - Inaugural  Organ  Concert  with  Charles  Peaker,  Mireille  Lagace,  with  assisting 
artists;  premiere  of  commissioned  work  by  Bruce  Mather  — “Music  for  Organ,  Horn 
and  Gongs”.  Tickets  $3,  students  $1.50.  Cheques  payable  “Special  Concerts”; 
proceeds  to  Organ  Fund.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 


